INTRODUCTION: EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE
changed and with them buildings. It often happens that if a building is to fulfil its purpose well the most suitable plan, the requirements of light, and the particular disposition of interior fittings and furniture will not permit of symmetrical classical elevations with equal masses on either side of a central entrance and with regularly spaced, vertically shaped windows. But if the classical appearance is the first thought, as it too frequently is, then often the design which most efficiently serves the purpose of the building is sacrificed for mere external show. Against this there is the contention that a building the decorative effect of which comes from the emphasis of its purpose and structure is more expressive of our own life and civilization than a building dressed in the architecture of remote people, who, however cultured, lived totally different lives from our own.
Unsuspected at the time, it was chiefly in the engineering of the nineteenth century that the great promise of modern architecture existed, precisely because engineers were the first to use iron for constructions of any size. In fact, it may be said that iron brought the engineer into existence for civil purposes. It was in England and France that the initial work was done, in England chiefly in bridges, and in France in roofs where iron was used quite early in combination with glass. England was in the forefront of large-scale iron construction because iron was available here before it was to any extent elsewhere, and England was consequently greatly in advance of other countries in industrialization.
The first iron bridge was built in 1777-9 at Coalbrookdale in Shropshire by J. Wilkinson. This bridge still remains, and it is noteworthy that its curved arch support makes a graceful outline. In 1789 an iron bridge was erected by Payne at Rotherham, in 1796 Telford built an iron bridge to cross the Severn at Buildewas, and in 1801 this celebrated engineer made his famous design for replacing London Bridge with a single span iron bridge. This represented not only a daring and ambitious engineering project at the time, but a design of considerable beauty and magnificence.1
The first iron bridge across the Thames was Vauxhall Bridge, designed by James Walker in 1816. This was followed three years later by Rennie's design for Southwark Bridge. Both of these bridges were replaced over a hundred years later. From 1820 onward iron bridges became common, the railways greatly stimulating their development.
As early as 1786 a roof with an iron framework was used by Louis Victor for the Theatre Franc,ais. In 1811 the Halles au Ble was sur-
1A reproduction is given in The Architectural Review for August 1936 as an illustration to an article on 'The Early Iron Bridges of the British Isles' by C. B. Andrews. A number of other illustrations of early iron bridges are given -with the article.
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